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A SCIENTIFIC. SQUIRE. 


N the Quantock hills, and almost half-way between Taunton and 
Bridgwater, stands an old manor house called Fyne Court. The 
house lies in a hollow, and within a park which is surrounded by magni- 
ficent beech trees. In this old house was born, lived, and died Andrew 
Crosse, a noted experimenter in electricity. While at school in Bristol, 
he attended a course of lectures on electricity, and became from that time 
an ardent student of that science. The present century had just entered 
its teens when Mr. Crosse surrounded his house with insulated wire, 
stretching from tree to tree, and connected with an electrical battery con- 
sisting of fifty jars, in the electrical room of Fyne Court. By this means 
he was able to indicate the electrical character of the varied condition of 
the atmosphere. The audible and visible effects of these experiments 
were terrific, as if regiments of artillery were in deadly conflict. The 
neighbouring country-people were terrified out of their wits, and dared 
not go near the grounds at night, as ‘Squire Crosse meddled with God 
Almighty’s lightning,’ and he ‘had dealings with evil spirits, which, in the 
form of devils, could be seen dancing on wires round the house at night.’ 
Science gave compensation for the terror it brought to the minds 
of the simple-hearted neighbours, by easing their bodily aches and 
pains. The poor learnt to go to Fyne Court to be electrified for paralysis 
and rheumatism. Mr. Crosse lived and worked almost in complete 
retirement at Fyne Court, and was known to only a select few scientific 
and literary friends. Among these were Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Buck- 
land, Prof. Sedgwick, Baron Liebig, Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

When, in 1836, the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
met in Bristol, Mr. Crosse was induced by Mr. Thomas Poole, Coleridge’s 
great friend, to attend the meetings. Mr. Crosse had no intention of 
taking any part in the proceedings, but happening to meet Dr. Dalton 
and other scientific men, they were so interested in the details he gave of 
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his electrical experiments, that they begged him to give an account of 
them before the members of the Association. He did so, and the result 
was that his discoveries were received by the members with wonder and 
delight. It was found that Mr. Crosse had made no less than twenty-four 
minerals, and even crystals of quartz, aragonite, carbonates of lime, lead, 
and copper, besides more than twenty other artificial minerals. He stated 
on this occasion that he was fully convinced that it was possible even to 
make diamonds, and that every kind of mineral would be formed by the 
ingenuity of man. Being of a truly retiring disposition he ‘slipped away 
out of it all,’ and two or three days before the British Association had 
closed he was back again to his romantic home at Broomfield, watching 
the results of his electrical experiments. 

A still more striking discovery was made by Mr. Crosse, a few months 
after the British Association meetings. Readers of ‘The Vestiges of 
Creation,’ by Robert Chambers, may remember in the section on the 
origin of the animated tribes, a brief account of Mr. Crosse’s experiments 
“which seemed to result in the production of a small species of insect in 
considerable numbers.’ Dr. Chambers did not present the alleged cases 
of the production of insect life by chemical experiments as undoubted 
fact, but he argued that their production, by this means, in no degree 
modified the argument in favour of creation by Divine Power. Mr. 
Crosse knew that in truth the insects had appeared, but he formed no 
theory in respect to their development. He merely stated the fact to a 
few private friends. One of those in whose presence the result of the 
experiment was stated was the editor of a West of England paper, who, 
unauthorised, published an account of the experiment. The news at once 
spread over England and Europe causing alarm to many good souls, 
some of whom wrote accusing Mr. Crosse of being a disturber of the 
peace of families and ‘a reviler of our holy religion.’ So far was Mr. 
Crosse from being ‘impious’ that he’ was deeply religious and an earnest, 
liberal-minded Christian. 

Mr. Andrew Crosse was not only devoted to scientific research, he 
had also literary tastes. His ‘Memorials,’ written by his wife, and pub- 
lished in 1857, contain several of his poems, which shew that he possessed 
poetic fancy and feeling. One of his best pieces, ‘To the Aristocracy,’ is 
an evidence that Squire Crosse was a strong Liberal. Walter Savage 
Landor was one of Mr. Crosse’s most intimate friends. In Mrs. Crosse’s 
recently published and entertaining ‘Red Letter Days of my Life,’ there 
are most interesting reminiscences of Landor and of his visits to Fyne 
Court. It seems that he urged Crosse to publish his poems, and so 
he wrote :— 


‘To ANDREW CROSSE. 


‘Although with earth and heaven you deal 
As equal, and without appeal, 
And bring beneath your ancient roof 
Records of all they do, and proof, 
No right have you, sequester’d Crosse, 
To make the Muses weep your loss. 
A poet were you long before 
Gems from the struggling air you tore, 
And bade the far-off flashes play 
About your woods, and light your way.’ 
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Landor adds a suggestive truth when he says, ‘I see you stand a Poet 
in your acts.’ Crosse was a poet while he investigated science and made 
discoveries much more so than when he strove to put his thoughts into 
verse. He had also the gift of eloquent speech, but was of too retiring a 
nature to speak much in public. On one occasion he gave a most 
eloquent extemporaneous address on electricity to a small company of 
friends, when he spoke of electricity as being, ‘ Metaphorically speaking, 
the right hand of the Almighty.’ 


Another of Mr. Crosse’s intimate friends was the poet Southey. It 
was to Southey, while he was toiling over the Quantock hills, on his way 
to Mr. Poole’s at Nether Stowey, that Crosse related the appearance of 
insects as a result of his experimenting. ‘ Well,’ said Southey, ‘I am the 
first traveller who has ever been stopped by so extraordinary an announce- 
ment.’ Sidney Smith was another welcome guest at Fyne Court, Combe 
Florey, of which Sidney Smith was rector, being only about six miles 
from Broomfield. Mr. Crosse used to relate anecdotes of the witty 
churchman, one of which was that, while Dean of St. Paul’s, he began a 
charity sermon in the following manner: ‘Benevolence is a sentiment 
common to human nature. A never sees B in distress without wishing a 
to relieve him.’ Mr. Crosse himself made on one occasion as good C 
joke as any of Sidney Smith’s. They were sitting opposite to each other 
at dinner, when the dean jocosely remarked that he would have bishops 
in every corner of Great Britain, in every island round about her shores. 
‘I would have,’ said he, ‘a Bishop of the Flatholm and a Bishop of 
the Steepholm’—(two small islands in the Bristol Channel). ‘That 
would be a great advantage,’ said Mr. Crosse, ‘for they would be sur- 
rounded by their sees.’ ‘Squire Crosse’ was a scientific prophet, as it is 
related that about the year 1816 he said to a company of country gentle- 
men, ‘I prophesy that by means of the electric agency, we shall be 
enabled to communicate our thoughts instantaneously to the utmost 
ends of the earth.’ 


‘New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of Truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate winter 
sea, Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted 
Key.’ 

In 1854, a year before his death, Mr. Crosse attended the meetings 
of the British Association at Liverpool. It is interesting to know that 
Mr. and Mrs. Crosse were guests of Mr. Joseph Yates, of West Dingle 
Park. Mr. Crosse died on July 6th, 1855. The inscription on his tomb- 
stone contains a line which sums up his character. It is as follows: ‘He 
was humble towards God and kind to his fellow-creatures.’ 


W. RODGER SMYTH. 


NOTE.—The insect whose appearance amazed Mr. Crosse and alarmed 
the orthodox was of the acarus genus, one of the species being well-known 
as mites. Mr. Crosse seems never to have suggested spontaneous 
generation. In 1859, Prof. Schulze, of Germany, repeated Mr. Crosse’s 
experiments, and shewed conclusively that none were generated. 
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THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 


I.—THE DIM DISTANCE. 


NCE upon a time, long, long ago, a race of men lived in Ireland, 
who raised huge stones and made circular mounds of earth as 
graves and monuments for their dead. 

The great stones and the circular mounds remain, but the race which 
set up the stones and dug the mounds has left no other traces of its 
presence. Whence this race came we know not, though it has been 
conjectured that a people came from the south, through Western Britain, 
and partly from Spain or France, while another people came from the 
north round Scotland, and in part through it, and that these peoples came 
to Ireland, and tarried there, and laid their dead to rest, and did them 
reverence, and kept their memory green, by these huge blocks of stone 
and mounds of earth, and worshipped them. Irish legend, indeed, speaks 
of five invasions, viz., by Partholon, by Nemed, by the Fir Bolg, and by 
the Tuatha Dé Danaun, and lastly by Mile and his two sons, Eremon 
and Eber. 

The first four of these are entirely mythical. Partholon and his 
followers find that the country is inhabited by a race of savage giants 
called the Formori, and with these monsters, who are described as having 
one hand and one foot each, a great battle is fought. 

The next invader, Nemed, also struggles with the Formori with vary- 
ing success, and when he dies his people are tyrannized over by them, 
especially by Conaing, who has a glass tower in the middle of the sea, 
until the sons of Nemed rouse themselves for a great effort, and defeat 
the Formori, and kill Conaing, and destroy his tower. 

Then come the Fir Bolg and their allies, under five leaders, who settle 
in various parts of the island, and choose the site of what became the 
capital of the whole island, afterwards called Tara, and of which we shall 
have more to say later. 

After them came the Tuatha Dé Danaun on the wings of the wind. A 
great battle was fought between the two peoples. It began on Mid- 
summer day, and the Fir Bolg were defeated, but Nuader, king of the 
Tuatha Dé Danaun, had his hand cut off, and so had to resign the king- 
dom until a silver hand was made for him. 

Lastly came Mile, and his sons, or the Milesians, and they defeated 
the Tuatha Dé Danaun, but did not destroy them utterly, for the Tuatha 
entered the hills and mounds of Erin, and from this invisible world they 
still, it is said, emerge sometimes as Side, or Ban-Shees, that is, fairies. 

Very old are some of these legends, so old that it is supposed we have 
in some of them vestiges of the thought of that earlier race which raised 
the huge stone monuments and made the circular mounds, and which 
dwelt in Ireland long before even the Celt first found his way thither. 
But it must be remembered that old as they are they come to us through 
Christian channels, and the monks in transcribing these old stories altered 
them. They associated them with such events as Noah’s flood, they 
turned gods and goddesses into men and women, or into demons and 
fairies. We must deduct all importations of Christian thought, and then 
we have in these stories the facts of the Universe as they appear through 
the medium of Celtic imagination, or, in some cases, the conceptions of 
nature which the Celt borrowed from an earlier race. The influence 
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which this earlier race exercised over the Celt was very great. His vivid 
imagination was profoundly affected by the huge monuments of stone and 
earth. The Tuatha Dé Danaun, that is, the tribes of the goddess Danu, 
-were the spirits of those to whom the monuments were erected, and were 
worshipped as gods. The mounds were the palaces in which these mighty 
beings dwelt, or, acccording to one myth, to which they retired when 
overcome by mortals ; but from which they could emerge to blast the 
corn and milk if these mortals failed to please them. 

The King of the Tuatha, Nuader of the silver hand, is one of the chief 
Celtic deities, and corresponds, it is said, with Zeus. 

As for the Fomori and the Fir Bolg they are supposed to mythically 

represent the cold mists and fogs and damp, to which Erin is so subject, 

and the Tuatha, who are described as coming on the wings of the wind, 
when they fight with them, they may represent the wind blowing away 
the mist. 

The Celt in Ireland, like all his Aryan brothers, celebrated four great 
religious festivals. The first was the feast of Beltim, on May day. Then 
the sacred fire was lit at Tara, and no other light was allowed to be visible 
on all the surrounding plain. The second was held on midsummer eve, 
when the bonfires are still lighted on the Irish hills. The third festival 
was held on November eve, and was sacred to the spirits of the dead. It 
was also associated with the great popular assembly and national council 
of the kings at Tara. The fourth festival was that of mid-winter, and is 
perpetuated by the festivities of Christmas time. 

To the observance of these religious festivals must be added the 
funeral games in the sacred places held in honour of the dead. 

The men who presided at these religious ceremonies were the druids, 
who were priests, magicians, medicine men, seers, and teachers. The 
authority of this powerful order of men lingered much longer in Ireland 
than in England, where it was destroyed by Rome. Long after the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland, the bards, who were the successors 
of the druids, survived as a power in the land. Indeed, as Professor 
Rhys has told us, ‘Irish Druidism absorbed a certain amount of Chris- 
tianity ; and it would be a problem of considerable difficulty to fix on the 
point when it ceased to be Druidism, and from which onwards it could be 
said to be Christianity in any restricted sense of that term.’ 


II.— CHRISTIANITY IN IRELAND BEFORE ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


It is as impossible to say when Christianity began in Ireland as to 
say when Druidism ended. Though unconquered by Rome, the frequent 
discovery of Roman coins, dating from the age of Nero to Honorius, 
shows that there must have been frequent intercourse between the subjects 
of Czesar and the natives of the green isle. Through this intercourse the 
good seed may have been sown, though who the first missionary was, 
whether a simple tradesman, a soldier, or a priest, is involved in 
impenetrable mystery. 

There is a tradition that an Irish warrior in the service of Rome 
named Altus, who was present at the Crucifixion, was converted, and 
that he returned to bring the glad tidings to his countrymen, but this 
story entirely lacks confirmation. 

A more probable tradition is that which asserts the conversion to 
Christianity of the great King Cormac MacArt, 
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Cormac, the son of Art, like many another great man, began his career 
under a-cloud. 

His father died in battle when he was an infant, and MacCon 
usurped that father’s throne, and reigned as King of Tara. At the period 
of his father’s death he was at fosterage, in Connaught, where, it is said, 
he was carefully educated for his future position. Arrived at man’s 
estate he went to Tara in disguise, and employed his time in tending 
sheep for a poor widow. Now it chanced that some of these sheep, 
as sheep will, strayed, and even had the audacity to graze upon the lawn 
of the Queen of Tara. This case of trespass was brought before the 
king, who ruled that the sheep should be forfeited for the trespass. But 
Cormac, who was present, boldly objected to this decision—‘ No,’ said 
he, ‘the sheep have only eaten the fleece of the land, and in justice only 
their fleece should be forfeited.’ The speech was warmly applauded by a 
people who, then as now, loved nice legal distinctions, and even the king 
MacCon exclaimed—‘ It is the judgment of a king.’ Then recognising 
Cormac he would have seized him, but Cormac, too quick for him, leaped 
the mound of the Claenfert and escaped. He then succeeded in raising 
an army, and drove the usurper from Tara, and reigned in his stead 
in the year A.D. 227. 

His reign was long and prosperous. He was, we are told, not only a 
warrior and a judge; but a sage and a scholar, who wrote books, and 
encouraged learning. It is said that he was converted to the faith of 
Christ, and that when he lay adying he told them not to bury him at Brugh 
on the Boyne, but at Rossnaree, where he first believed, and with his 
face to the rising sun. Whether Cormac embraced Christianity or not is 
uncertain, but men so eminent in the Christian world as Sedulius, 
Czelestius, and even Pelagius, have been claimed as Irishmen, or of Irish 
extraction. 

The Roman Catholic Church still uses some stanzas from a poem by . 
Sedulius in the Lauds on Christmas Day, and at first Vespers of the 
Epiphany. Other expressions in her services are said to be borrowed 
from him, and in this way, though his poems are little read now, he 
exercises considerable influence over the religious life of Ireland, and of 
other countries. 

As for Czelestius and Pelagius they have exercised as powerful, but 
very different influence over the Christian faith. 

Morgen, or Morien, better known as Pelagius, whether of Irish 
extraction or not, was a British Monk who took a decided part in the 
controversies of the time. He stood forth as the champion of free-will, 
and denied that the soul of man was utterly corrupt by reason of Adam’s 
sin. He maintained that the heathen, who had never heard of Christ, 

. could, and did obey the law of God. He also held that physical death was 
not the consequence of Adam’s sin, but a necessity of nature, and that 
Adam would have died, even if he had not sinned. However reasonable 
such views may seem to Christian rationalists to-day, they were then and 
long afterwards regarded as dangerous heresy. 

The most ardent and energetic of the disciples of Pelagius was 
Ceelestius, a lawyer who practised in Rome, but who is said to have been 
by birth an Irishman. A recent authority casts doubt upon his Irish 
origin, maintaining that the passage in St. Jerome’s writings, which was 
supposed to declare it, refers to Pelagius and not to Celestius. However 
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this may be, Pelagius found a most zealous colleague in Czelestius, who, it 
is said, even converted the Pope, and might have changed the whole 
current of Western theology had it not been for the opposition of the 
great Augustine. The Pope’s conversion or perversion was short lived, 
and various Councils declared that Pelagius and Czlestius were heretics. 

Their views were condemned, and they were banished, but to banish 
men is one thing, to banish opinions quite another, and so these views 
have never been entirely banished from the Christian Church, and they 
are probably held in some form or other by a greater number now than 
they ever were before. 

The first regular attempt to convert the Irish of which we have any 
knowledge was made by Pope Celestine I. He is said to have sent 
Palladius—in the year A.D. 431—‘to the Scots, who believed in Christ as 
their first Bishop. To the Sco¢s, that is, to the /vzsh, for it must be 
remembered that at this period, and down to the tenth century, the only 
country known as Scotland was this which we call Ireland, the only 
people known as the Scots were those we know as the Irish. 

Little is known of Palladius. A recent writer has maintained that he 
did not precede St. Patrick, but the view usually held is that he came a 
short time before Patrick, landed at Wicklow, and preached in the 
neighbourhood. He met with coldness and hostility, left the country, 
and died in Pictland, the modern Scotland. 
CLEMENT PIKE. 


WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 
III.—LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


HAT is your favourite flower ? 

Most people have their favourite flowers. Some like simple 
.pretty ones like the daisy, cowslip or violet, others prefer brilliant 
showy plants like the rose or the poppy ; others show a decided leaning 
to delicate drooping flowers of a white colour such as the lily of the 
valley. The poet Chaucer admired the daisy most, and is never 
tired of singing its praises. Burns the ploughman, and national poet 
of Scotland, had a great love for the same meadow beauty. He sings 
of one that his plough has just cut down, 


‘Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour, 
For I maun crush among the stoure, 
Thy slender stem: 
To spare thee now, is past my power 
Thou bonny gem. 


And indeed it zs a bonny gem. And each year when it first opens 
its eyelashes to the day, thousands of hearts of old and young are 
gladdened. Wordsworth, the lake poet, had his favourite flower, He 
says of his pet, 
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‘Long as there’s a Sun that sets 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets 
They will have a place in story. 

* * * * 

There’s a flower that shall be mine. 

’Tis the little Celandine.’ 


Do you know the flower? It is one of our earliest arrivals. It belongs 
to the same family as our buttercups. Its bright glossy stars generally 
of eight or nine petals, and kidney-shaped leaves adorn banks and 
fields before the meadow and the bulbous buttercup appear among 
the grasses. In the lovely resting place of Wordsworth, in the Church 
near Grasmere lake, there is a tablet to the poet’s memory, and 
on it is carved his favourite little Celandine or Pilewort (Ranunculus 
Ficaria). This same little flower loves to cover with its golden glory, 
some old church-yard ; making the quiet ‘God’s acre,’ ‘ Where the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ more restful and sacred by its starry 
blossoms. 

The late Earl of Beaconsfield is said to have chosen the sweet 
pale primrose as his favourite, and this fact or fancy has given rise 
to the Primrose Day, and this flower is worn on the anniversary of 
his death by those who admire the man, and believe in his political 
principles. 

Was there any special flower admired by Shakspere? I do not 
remember one. He mentions again and again in tender and appropriate 
language many or most of our beautiful common flowers, but this king 
of poets seems to have had an impartial love for all wild flowers. 

What flower is associated with the name of Christ? Can you 
remember his words? Do you think he saw no beauty in the other 
flowers of Palestine? I think this great lover of Nature and Man 
would see a special beauty in every flower that grew. There seemed 
nothing common or ugly to him in any of God’s gifts. He saw good 
in all men, he found grace in every wayside flower. 

Is there any flower or animal really ugly? I donot think so. There 
are some more delicate, brilliant, or prettier than others, but there is 
surely in every plant, tree, insect, animal, some special grace of form 
or colour, some strange marvel about its structure, habit, life, that 
makes it worth our study and admiration. I think that some of our 
commonest flowers are the most beautiful. What greenhouse flower 
can surpass for prettiness, in all its parts, the Crimson Herb Robert 
(Geranium Robertianum), especially when found jutting out of every 
rocky crevice in the moist glens of Wales, or the Lake districts of the 
North? What can surpass in delicacy the Wood Sorrel (Oxalis 
Acetosella), of the woodland ways, or the Wood Anemone of the copse? 
Do you know these flowers? The first of these is supposed to be the real 
Shamrock. The person of taste and the loving student of nature may 
have certain special favourites, but the more earnest and prolonged 
is his communion with nature, the more he will agree with Nichol, 
when he declares of wild flowers generally :— - 


‘ Beautiful children of the glen and dell 
The dingle deep,—the moorland stretching wide, 
And of the mossy fountains sedgy side; 
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Ye o’er my heart have thrown a love-some spell, 
And though the worldling scorning may deride 
I love ye all!’ 


And now let me ask you what may seem a strange question. Do 
you think God has any favourites among flowers and animals? Does 
he favour one more than another? Does he remember to send his 
sunshine and rain upon the rose and forget the modest violet? I do 
not think that God favours any one to the injury of any others. There 
are differences of size in flowers and animals, as in stars and in men. 
And so they require more or less of God’s light and grace according 
to their needs. 

God gives them as much rain or sunshine as they require. Apart 
from these differing needs, God deals with them all alike. He fills 
their cups to the brim. If their needs are little, they get that little, 
if they are great, they cannot be too great for God-to supply. 

Now let us just take a peep at what is going on among flowers and 
animals. I tried to show you in our last talk, how lavish God was 
in nature. We found out that look where you might in the waters, 
in the air, underground, creeping in the grass, crawling over the mud 
in a stagnant pond, swimming in shoals in mighty oceans, on the 
tops and sides of mountains, swarming in the air, boring in trees, 
living in the middle of a green leaf, beautifying a fallen stump 
or the face of mighty rocks,—everywhere we found traces of life,— 
mysterious, beauteous, marvellous life. 

Not only do we find this wide deep-spread_ fulness of vegetable 
~ and animal life, but in many a little flower and animal, there is the 
power and promise of immense growth. 

If all the seeds contained in one little flower, or all the eggs or young 
produced by one bird or insect, were to have their way, and produce 
plants and animals without any hindrance, the world would soon be 
filled with the offspring or productions of that flower, bird, fish, or 
insect. Every boy or girl knows the yellow Groundsel (Sezeczo Vulgaris), 
given as food for the pet canary; well it has been reckoned, that one 
little plant is capable of producing 6,500 seeds ; a plant of Chickweed, 
5,000, or one of a little weed bearing a white flower with a seed case 
something like a heart with its narrow end downwards, called Shepherd’s 
Purse (Capsella Bursa-pastoris), 4,500 seeds. 

‘Linneeus, the great Swedish student of nature, calculated that if 
an annual plant producing two seeds only—though no plant produces 
so few—and each of these in turn perfects two, and so on at the same 
rate, at the end of twenty years, the descendants of that one original 
plant would be a million of individuals.’’ If you think about these facts, 
you will see that if one flower had its way, and was unchecked in its 
growth, the world would soon contain only that single flower. 
Should you like to see even your favourite flower growing on every 
spare plot of ground, in field, meadow, forest? Should you like to see 
your garden covered with Forget-me-nots? Surely, however sweet and 
beautiful, you would soon tire of this one form of flower. How tame 
and monotonous life would be if we only had one kind of tree, flower, 
bird, or insect. The Lark’s song is enchanting, but we should probably 
tire of it if we heard nothing else. Even the rich and over-flowing 
melody of the Nightingale might become tiresome if it were the -only 
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singer. And so with flowers, we all admire the grace of the lily, the 
fragrance of the violet, the glory of the rose, but we shouldn’t like them 
to thrust out of existence, the daisy, the blue bell, the speedwell, 
and other pretty flowers. We like variety. The spring, summer, or 
autumn is each pleasing to us because it brings its special sights and 
sounds, and we get a continual procession of flowers and fruits, birds and 
insects. And so the wise God has provided in nature, that no flower or 
animal shall have its own way and push aside every other. 

He has given to each, certain powers and gifts to get its living and 
flourish. There is a continual struggle proceeding among flowers and 
animals to get a living, to grow, thrive, and spread. Whenever one 
flower seeks to cover the whole of a garden, plot, or bank, another comes 
to keep it in check. And so in a rough way, a certain balance is kept up. 
Each flower and animal helps to keep the others in their proper places. 
Animal preys upon animal, seeds and plants compete with each other for 
the right to live, and to increase. 

And though this law causes some pain and waste it is hard to see 
how this pleasing variety in nature could be preserved in any other way. 
The same competition and struggle takes place among men for a living, 
and it also leads te much suffering, pain, and hunger, but it also brings 
out and fosters patience, bravery, activity, sympathy, and a vast number 
of other virtues, that would hardly exist, if it were not for this struggle. 

Whatever we may say or think about this struggle, it is a law of God 
in Nature. The Creator means this world to be occupied not by one 
species of flower or one kind of animal, or one race of men, but by an 
infinite variety. His great law is ‘Live and let live’ -He makes room 
not for one but for all. The flower that is pushed away from one soil 
finds a place for its beauty in another. It may be pushed from the bank 
by stronger plants, like a rough boy will sometimes push a weaker one 
aside in a scramble, but it will find room somewhere else to display 
its blossoms. The little ivy-leaved Speedwell (Veronica hederefolia), with 
tiny blue eyes is often found creeping just on the edge of the bank. 
Some plants like the Goosegrass or Cleavers (Galium Aparine) that merry 
children throw upon each other's clothes because they stick, and the Vetches, 
Honeysuckle, and others, seem to make up for their slender hold on mother 
earth, by climbing up the hedge. Then we find some flowers like eels among 
fish, taking to and thriving in the mud, and covering the drift earth 
in the middle of running streams, or adorning the little runlets in marshy 
fields with their special beauty. You know where to find the large Forget- 
me-not, the towering stately Flags, don’t you? You know where to find 
such frail lovely flowers as the Anemone and Wood Sorrel? They love the 
shade, they are the modest maidens of the wood. Some plants will only 
grow on chalky soil, some float in water like the white Crowfoot, and 
Water Lily. 

Some plants are only found close to the dash and spray of the salt 
sea wave. The graceful ferns and mosses grow best in warm damp 
lanes or glens. 

So by their various likings and habits, every place is covered by lovely 
forms, and the whole earth is decked with beauty. 

Every little flower finds its suitable place, and adorns it. And what 
every flower is made to do, every person should do for himself; 
find the place in society that he is best fitted to occupy, and adorn it 
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to the best of his ability. The chief thing for us is not where we grow 
or live, but Zow we grow or live. Are we displaying all the golden 
beauty God has hidden in our hearts? Oh, the misery and agony, the 
disappointment of trying to get our living in a wrong place! Find your 
proper place and keep it. Live and let live. These are God’s command- 
ments written on every bank and field, and in every true heart. 

If a plant is too encroaching, it is soon made to keep within its proper 
bounds. We are told that the common Sorrel (Rumex Acetosa), introduced 
into New Zealand, would have covered the whole fields if the farmers 
had not found that it could not bear up against the greater vigour of the 
common white clover, and so they placed the white clover like a 
policeman in the fields to keep the Sorrel in its proper place, and to 
make it know its rightful bounds. 

And what God does in nature, He also accomplishes among men. 
A man who is selfish or foolishly ambitious, and tries to cover the whole 
world with his name, or grasp as much as he can of it, for his own selfish 
purposes, may have his way for a time, and spread out like a green bay 
tree, but in the end he meets his master and his ‘high blown pride’ 
is pricked, and bursts like a bubble on the stream. 

You know how Napoleon I. tried to lord it over Europe. What 
amount of land had he to call his own in the end? Not six feet of earth 
to bury himself, in his lonely prison-house. 

Grasping and greedy people usually find their match in the end. 
Have you seen a greedy lad trying to grasp more nuts than his hands will 
hold? How many does he get? They all squeeze themselves through 
his fingers. 

It is well to have a true ambition. It is right that we should want 
to be a somebody, and try to display what beauty and good God has 
hidden in our nature, but remember the world was not made alone for 
you or for any one to grow, thrive, and spread, but for all. 

God has no favourites among flowers, men, or nations. And if we do 
not heed this great law, the end will be shame and humiliation. 

Does a true mother or a father have any favourites in their family 
circle? No! they may see special beauties and graces in one child 
more than in another, but they see beauty and good in all. And the 
good mother will see in some rough lad, a hidden grace that is tardy 
in its growth, unseen by other eyes, and wait and work patiently to bring 
-that hidden beauty and worth to the light. And in a larger way this 
is what God does with flowers and men. He sees grace and good 
in all, and so he waits with an everlasting patience and love, until the 
flowers burst into glory and the fruit ripens into sweetness. 

NOTES FOR TEACHERS.—Bring the flowers mentioned in the 
lesson, if you can procure them. Open some of the pods or seed-. 
cases and show the scholars the number of ovules or seeds in one 
flower. The Dandelion, after flowering, with its fleecy parachutes will 
do, or the ovary of the wild Hyacinth (Audymion Nutans), or better 
still, if you can get it, the lovely long pods of the larger Willow Herbs 
(Epilobiums). If it be Autumn get a large ear of wheat and ask the 
children to count the grains, and they will see what percentage God 
gives for man’s labour. A few of the Latin names of plants mentioned 
are given not to be read, but for purpose of reference and recognition. 

WILLIAM AGAR. 
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STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


VI.—THE BOOK OF ZECHARIAH. CHAPS. I.—VIII. 


HIS book consists of two distinct parts, which are unmistakably 

different in character and evidently the work of two writers. 

The first part, chapters i.—viil., is the work of the prophet who gives 
his name to the book,—Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, mentioned along 
with Haggai in the book of Ezra, as prophesying at the time of the 
re-building of the temple, and helping to inspire the workers with 
enthusiasm. This prophet’s contribution to the literature of his people 
is mainly a record of visions, for he was a seer ; to him, as to Ezekiel, 
‘the heavens were opened,’ and he saw ‘visions of God.’ 

The second part of the book contains two prophecies, or burdens ; 
the first consisting of chapters ix.-xi., the second, chapters xii.-xiv. 

In the first few verses of Zechariah’s prophecy we notice a peculiarity 
which characterises his writing, except when he is recording his visions, 
—-the constant repetition of the phrase, ‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts.’ 
Here is also an allusion to ‘the former prophets’ which occurs again 
later on. His opening appeal is inspired by the feeling of how history 
repeats itself: he puts it forcibly:—‘ Your fathers, where are they? and 
the prophets, do they live for ever?’ Yet the same sense of warning and 
indifference are.being re-enacted by a later generation. 

Then come the visions, eight in number, each of which has a meaning 
and imagery of its own, but all of them having this in common, that 
they give a wonderful reality to the spiritual world. It is as though 
a veil were drawn aside, and at once the silent and unseen is full of 
stir and movement. Spiritual messengers go to and fro on various 
errands, they consult and advise with one another and are subject to one 
central guidance. The sense of the reality of spiritual presences is also 
given by the repeated mention of ‘the angel that talked with me’ as of a 
familiar, life-long companion. Zechariah evidently believed in the power 
of a spiritual being to attach itself and make itself known to a friend on 
earth. He speaks of this angel not as a casual visitor, but as one who 
came to help him as a matter of course, and to whose higher wisdom he 
looked up with a sweet humility, ‘What are these, my lord?’ A ready 
response was always given, and what things his angel friend showed him 
he passed on to his people for their encouragement and help. It is 


interesting to notice that the writers of the books of Daniel and of Esdras, . 


both of which refer to the same period, show the same point of view with 
regard to personal communion with the unseen world. Each of them 
records the same experience of an angel visitant who comes and comes 
again. Daniel says ‘While I was speaking in prayer, even the man 
Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision at the beginning, being caused to 
fly swiftly, touched me.’ Esdras speaks of ‘the angel that had been sent 
unto me nights afore.’ All three have a good deal in common; each 
speaks of the visions first coming in the night, and also later on of being 
awakened out of a deep sleep or trance to find the familiar angel at 
his side. 

In the record of Zechariah’s visions the effect of reality in this spiritual 


intercourse is greatly heightened by the fact that the prophet is also a, 


silent witness of inter-communion between the beings who people the 
unseen; as for instance, when ‘the angel that talked with me went 
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forth, and another angel went out to meet him, and said unto him,’ etc. ; 
but most of all when he sees his own spiritual guide seeking and receiving 
comfort. ‘And the Lord answered the angel that talked with me with 
good words and comfortable words.’ Here, indeed, are heaven and earth 
linked together in tender and encouraging fashion. 

Of the eight visions, all but one were more or less obscure in meaning 
to the prophet until explained by his angel friend. Four of them were 
more easily, understood than the others. The horns, the most aggressive 
feature of an animal, fitly represented the strength of the enemies of 
Israel; the man who measured Jerusalem for a protecting wall; the flying 
roll, which touched with the swift directness of a spoken word the sins 
that must be cast out of the purified city; and the image of wickedness, 
weighed down as it were into its place with lead, yet borne away into the 
wilderness by mighty uplifting forces, (‘the wind was in their wings’)— 
all these clearly spoke encouraging words for the future. 

The first and last visions are perhaps the most picturesque. In both 
of them appear horses of different colours, as in Rev. vi. 1-8. In the first 
vision, the horses, emblems of swiftness and strength, are assembled 
together, having ‘walked to and fro through the earth.’ There is some- 
thing very weird about the man upon the red horse, doubtless signifying 
war, standing among the myrtle trees in the dark night, having 
accomplished his mission. In the last, the chariots and horses rush 
out from between the mountains with a force as of the mighty winds 
of heaven, the ‘stormy wind fulfilling his word.’ In both visions is 
strongly brought out the vigilant care with which the world is guarded, 
messengers always going ‘to and fro.’ 

In the fourth vision, Joshua, the high priest, mentioned often in the 
book of Ezra, is the chief figure. He, as the representative of his people, 
stands to receive the judgment and the promises of God, while around 
him are witnesses, and at his side the satan, or adversary, whose office 
is familiar to us from the book of Job. There is something very touching 
in the way in which Joshua stands, silent and passive, while the 
emblematic scene is rehearsed, and he is clothed first with ‘filthy 
garments,’ and then ‘a fair mitre,’ in token of his people’s chequered 
history. The vision is full of hope in that the ‘brand plucked from the 
burning,’ becomes afterwards ‘my servant the Branch.’ 

The vision that follows this one carries on in a different form the 
symbol of the ‘seven eyes’ with which that of Joshua closes. Here we 
have the seven lamps of a golden candlestick, signifying ‘the eyes of the 
Lord, which run to and fro through the whole earth” Their special 
significance here was to emphasize his presence with those who were 
re-building the temple. ‘Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.’ This vision puzzled Zechariah more than any 
other. Twice over, of the two olive trees that stand on either side of the 
candlestick, he asks his angel guide, ‘What are these?’ The answer 
is perhaps at first sight no clearer than the vision: but it is in the nature 
of a vision to lend itself to many interpretations, and the ‘two anointed 
ones,’ or ‘men of oil,’ may fitly stand to us as types of all the sympathetic 
souls of earth, who pour a never failing stream of charity and compassion 
upon life’s troubled waters, and keep alive the fire of divine love 
in human hearts. 

The visions, the prophet’s glory, passed and faded ; there remained to 
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Zechariah now the prophet’s duty,—to pass on to his people the things 
that had been shown to him. Remembering the words spoken of Joshua 
the high priest, he hastened to do him honour and to point him out for 
special notice, under the figure of ‘the Branch,’ as the leader of the band 
of men who would carry out the project now of such absorbing interest. 

Two years later, while the work still went forward, and, according to 
Ezra, ‘prospered, through the prophesying of Haggai the prophet, and 
Zechariah the son of Iddo,’ we find our prophet appealed to on questions 
of ritual which were brought for settlement to the priests and prophets. 
To these questions Zechariah replied by referring them back to the 
teaching of ‘the former prophets,’ and repeating the argument with which 
his prophecy began. Then follows a fine appeal for the religion of 
justice and compassion in place of ritual. His standard is high; not 
only must they refrain from-injustice, but ‘let none of you imagine evil 
against his brother in your heart.’ 

Next comes a glowing picture of the bright and peaceful condition of 
the city that is to be; where old age shall be undisturbed and childhood 
joyous, a picture realised by no city on earth, but that spiritual city which 
is in the hearts of the faithful. The closing words of Zechariah’s 
prophecy are these, ‘Men shall . . . . take hold of the skirt of him that 
is a Jew, saying, we will go with you: for we have heard that God is with 
you ;’—suggestive words which find their fulfilment in the life of every 
follower of Christ, from the hem of whose garment flows spiritual strength 
and wisdom. 

ELLEN M. CREAK. 


WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-SUBJECTS, IN OUTLINE. 
(31).—The New Testament: How the Gospels came to be. 


Golden Text: ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” Mark xvi. 15. 

We come now to the New Testament. What the word ‘Testament’ 
means: ‘Covenant’ or ‘Agreement.’ The Christians felt that in Jesus 
Christ the old religion was lifted up into something so much higher that 
it was practically a new religion, a new idea of life with God, a new 
dispensation. 

First in the New Testament stand the four Gospels. What is 
‘Gospel’? ‘Good news.’ It began by being the good news of the new 
life and hope to which Jesus Christ called all men; but after a time it 
came to mean the story of how Jesus went about preaching and of the 
good tidings he preached. 

These Gospels were not the oldest books in the New Testament,— 
Paul’s epistles are older,—but the Gospels are the foundation of all the rest. 

Talk of how the Gospel gradually grew up. The apostles going about 
preaching—at first much together—their stories fell into a measured way 
of telling. It was a long time before they began to write anything. 
When writing began, it was probably done by those who heard them, 
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rather than by the apostles themselves. (Read Luke i. 1-4.) At first 
there were any such accounts, gradually these four came to survive, with 
these names to them, which probably represent the main fact that ¢hzs 
was, in each case, the Gospel ‘ according to Matthew, etc. 


(32).—The Gospel according to Matthew. 


Golden Text: ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of-Heaven. Matt. v. 3. 

Matthew (or ‘ Levi,’ as he is called in Mark and Luke)—one of the 
Apostles—had been one of the hated tax-gatherers. [Read about his 
being ‘called,’ how he asked Jesus to come to his house to meet a number 
of his fellow tax-gatherers.—J/aé¢. ix. 9-13.] Papias, one of the earliest 
Christian writers after the Apostles, says that Matthew ‘put together the 
sayings’ of Jesus, in the Hebrew language, and this collection of Christ’s 
sayings probably became the basis to which were added many narratives, 
making at last this Gospel, which still kept Matthew’s name. Indeed, its 
chief characteristic is in its very full account of Christ’s discourses, 
especially of the sermon on the mount, which occupies chapters v., vi., vii. 
I would read parts of this—say, the beginning v. I-16, and the end vii. 
21-29. Let the children remember it as the Gospel that contains the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


(33).—The Gospel according to Mark. 


Golden Text: ‘ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. Mark i. 1. 

Let this Gospel be remembered as ¢he earliest and the shortest. Mark 
was not one of the Apostles, but was a friend of Peter, and the story that 
came down from a very early time, was, that he was a companion to Peter, 
and wrote down what he heard Peter tell of the events of Christ’s life. 
Anyhow, this Gospel seems to have been one of the very earliest collec- 
tions of those narratives about Christ which were handed down from the 
time of the Apostles. In many ways it has a character of its own, is more 
descriptive, gives fuller accounts of what took place. For instance, you 
might read the account of the healing of the poor lad subject to fits, com- 
paring the version in Matthew xvii. 14-18 with that in Wark ix. 14-27. 


(34).—The Gospel according to Luke. 


Golden Text: ‘I will arise and go to my father’ Luke xv. 18, 19. 

The Gospel of Luke may be remembered as the Gospel of Christ’s 
greatest parables. The Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, the Pharisee 
and the Publican, the Rich Man and Lazarus, and others are given by 
Luke, but by no other of the Evangelists. That is why I have taken the 
greatest word of the greatest parable for the Golden Text. 

In the first four verses of the Gospel, the writer tells how he has 
written it. He is no Apostle, but he enquires, and collects, and arranges 
all that he could hear about Christ, and writes it all down for his friend 
Theophilus. 

Luke gives us, among other things not found in the other Gospels, the 
story of the boy Jesus going up to Jerusalem at twelve years old—a good 
passage to read [Zzée ii. 4o- sat 
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These three Gospels—Matthew, Mark, and Luke—are so much alike in 
their general way of telling the story of Christ, that they are commonly 
called ‘the Synoptics’—which means ‘taking the same view.’ 


(35).—The Gospel according to John. 


Golden Text: ‘God ts a spirit; and they that worshih him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. John ww. 24. 

This Gospel is very different from the others, so much so that you can 
hardly open any chapter without feeling the difference at once. Many 
people think, indeed, that John had nothing to do with it; that it was 
written many years after his time. Another explanation, which seems to 
me sufficient to account for the differences, is that it was written down by 
some of John’s disciples, and does faithfully record what he used to tell 
about his master. John was the beloved disciple ; he seemed to come 
very near to Christ, and entered into his deeper feeling of God’s presence 
and inspiration more than the others, and so he kept in his heart many 
teachings in which Christ had spoken of his close life with God, which 
the others had not noticed. [Perhaps the most beautiful chapter in the 
book is xiv., part of which would be good to read.] It is the Gospel 
which seems to have entered most into the very heart of Christ, and 
preserves for us some of his very greatest teachings,—e.g., that of the 
Lext,panG XiV.n 1,0 2: 

BROOKE HERFORD. 


LIFE) AND-DUTIES -OF THE CLTIZEN: 


S many teachers will soon be planning out week-evening classes for 
their elder scholars, we would’ direct their earnest attention to the 
admirable Syllabus of Lessons on Civic Duty contained in the Code of 
Regulations for Evening Continuation Schools, recently issued by the 
Education Department. In some of the larger Sunday schools, in the 
Birmingham and Manchester districts more especially, where the custom 
of taking scientific and other subjects in the elder classes prevails, the 
Syllabus may also prove suggestive and helpful for Sunday lessons. 

It is pointed out that the subject is particularly suitable for elder 
scholars who are in the habit of reading and thinking intelligently about ~ 
public affairs. The teacher is recommended to proceed from the known 
and the familiar, such as the policeman, the rate-collector, the Board of 
Guardians, and the Town Council, to the history of and reasons for our 
Local and National Institutions, and our responsibilities in connection 
with them. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES. 


What the citizen should aim at is the interest of his country. Public 
duties accompany all forms of work in life, whatever the occupation or 
profession. Serving personal interest alone is not enough. The in- 
dividual benefits from a well-ordered community. The community ought 
to benefit in its turn from the efforts of the individual. ‘AII for each’ 
should be requited by ‘each for all.’ The reasons for attachment to our 
country and for a sense of duty towards our fellow-citizens are similar to 
those for love of home and family. Loyalty to one’s own village or town 
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should lead to a larger patriotism. Those who are growing up into 
citizenship should realise their debt to the men and women who have 
served the nation generously and wisely in the past, and their own duty 
to their country in the present. Self-interest and class-interest should be 
subordinate to general and national interests. 

The Nation and the State——What they mean. Difference between 
Representative Government and Despotic Government. Responsibilities 
involved in Representative Government. 


1.—Representative Government. 


What representative institutions mean. The co-operation of the 
people in the work of government. The power of the majority ; its limits. 
The force of public opinion. Need of public spirit and of intelligence for 
good government. The machinery of government is partly local, partly 
central. 


(a) LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Local Government Districts, small and large. Institution of local 
self-government. (1) The village and the parish. The Vestry. The 
choosing of overseers, etc. (2) School districts ; School Boards, School 
Managers, and School Attendance Committees. (3) The Poor Law ; 
Boards of Guardians. (4) Local Boards, Town Councils, and County 
Councils. The choosing of Mayors, Aldermen, and Councillors. Com- 
position and election of bodies above mentioned. Work and powers of 
these bodies as regards :— 

(1) Rating and Expenditure.—The rate-collector. Purposes for which 
money is spent. Difference between rating and taxation. (2) Health.— 
Sanitary condition of houses; drainage, baths and wash-houses; gas; 
water; purification of rivers. Hospitals; sick-nursing ; sanitary and 
medical officers. (3) LEducation—Day and Evening Continuation 
Schools ; provision of schools, and attendance at school ; School attend- 
ance officers. Free Libraries, Picture Galleries and Museums. Tech- 
nical education. (4) The Destitute Poor.—The relieving officer. Outdoor 
and indoor relief. The workhouse. (5) Roads, streets, buildings, and 
land.—Paving and lighting of streets. Public parks and recreation 
grounds. Town Halls and municipal buildings. What goes on inside 
them. Purchase of land for improvements and public purposes. Allot- 
ments and small holdings. (6) Police and /ustice—The policeman, his 
powers, and duties. The magistrate, how appointed; his powers and 
duties. Petty sessions and quarter sessions. Public-houses and licensing. 

The Local Representative bodies have in most cases certain responsi- 
bilities to, or dealings with, the Central Government. 


(6) CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


(i.) The Crown and the Two Houses of Parliament. (1) The Crown: 
its constitutional position and powers. (2) House of Lords: com- 
position and powers. (3) House of Commons: how Members of 
Parliament are elected: the franchise and the ballot. (4) Working of 
the Parliamentary system: taxation, legislation, administration. Party 
government. Ministry and Cabinet: their joint responsibility. Ministry 
and Opposition. Majorities and minorities: their powers, How a Bill 
becomes an Act of Parliament, 
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(ii.) Zhe Judicial System.—(1) Justice: the Lord Chancellor, Judges, 
Magistrates, Coroners; how appointed. (2) Courts of Law: civil and 
criminal. Petty sessions, quarter sessions, county courts, assizes, high 
court, courts of appeal, House of Lords. Privy Council. Juries and 
their relation to Courts of Law. 

(iii.) Execulive Government.—The duty of carrying into effect many 
of the laws, and the decisions of Parliament from time to time, is 
entrusted to various public departments, the most important of which are 
presided over by responsible Ministers of the Crown. Work and powers 
of the Executive Government :— 

(1) In connection with the work of Representative Local Bodies, in 
matters of Education, Health, and the Destitute Poor. (Education 
Department and Local Government Board.) (2) In matters of Trade, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Post Office, Telegraphs, Savings’ Banks.. (Board 
of Trade, Board of Agriculture, Post Office.) (3) In matters of Labour. 
(Home Office, Board of Trade.) (4) In matters of Justice, prisons, and 
police. (Home Office.) (5) In connection with Scotland and Ireland. 
(Scotch Office, Irish Office.) (6) In connection with the Colonies, India, 
and Foreign Countries. (Colonial Office, India Office, Foreign Office.) 
(7) In connection with the Army and Navy (War Office, Admiralty.) 
The army; the reserve, militia, yeomanry, and volunteers. The navy ; 
the reserve, coastguards. Duties and responsibilities of soldiers and 
sailors. The evils of war. Efforts that have been made to avert it by 
arbitration. (8) In matters of Taxation and Finance. (Zhe Treasury.) 
The countrys yearly Bill. What we pay for. How the money is got. 
Direct and indirect taxation. 


(c) DUTIES OF CITIZENS IN RELATION TO LOCAL AND CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


(1.) Right and duty of voting.—Different kinds of votes. Need of 
honesty in giving a vote. The vote a ‘trust’ as well as a ‘right.’ Each 
vote has a special end and aim, which ought to be considered. The gain 
and loss of party spirit. 

(2.) Rates and Taxes.—What we get in return for them. Reasons 
for willingness to contribute to common purposes in well administered 
countries. Illustrations of gain to the community from improved 
conditions of life and health as a result of rates and taxes well spent. 

(3.) Public Health—Attention to sanitary matters at home, cleanli- 
ness, and ventilation. Isolation and disinfection in illness; temperance 
and temperate habits; duty to neighbours as well as home and family. 
Healthiness of a district; ; its value to the community. Public parks, 
gardens, and open spaces. Duty of making them beautiful and taking 
good care of them. 

(4.) Education—Duty of parents. To enforce regularity of attend- 
ance, to co-operate with the teacher in regard to conduct of scholars, to 
home lessons, and the care and use of books. 

Duty of scholars. To make full use of the advantages of the school, 
and thus fit themselves to become capable and useful citizens. 

Influence of school on character as well as on intelligence. Waste of 
force and money through leaving school too early. Technical education, 
its value for the worker. Higher education and the Universities. School 
and college only the beginning of the citizen’s education, 
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(5.) Provision for the Poor.—Care of poor children and the sick and 
aged poor. Consideration of the causes of Pauperism, and how to 
diminish it. Importance of self-dependence and habits of providence. 

(6.) Need of Order and Respect for Law.—The citizen’s home and 
protection. Respect for the persons, opinions, property, and reputation 
of others. Discouragement of fraud in all relations of life and business. 
Support of the law and encouragement by example of peaceable be av our 
by all citizens. Examples of what the law demands: (a) Registration of 
births, deaths, marriages. (4) Notification of infectious diseases. (¢) 
_ Prevention of cruelty to children and to animals. 

(7.) Public Spirit and Public Opinion.—Force of public opinion; 
need of honesty and intelligence. Freedom of speech and writing. Uses 
of public meetings ; how they should be conducted. Watchfulness over 
public bodies. Services of the public press in these matters. Active 
co-operation of the whole body of the people essential to good govern- 
ment and freedom. Willingness of capable persons to serve in a 
representative capacity on public bodies of great importance. 


2.—The Empire. 


Great Britain and Ireland. ‘Greater Britain.—The Colonies. 
Variety of Races in Colonies and dependencies. Self-governing 
Colonies. Crown Colonies. Protectorates. India and its Government. 


- . Appointment of Governors General, and Governors. Imperial coinage 


and Imperial postage. Obligation to cultivate knowledge about our 
brethren ‘across the sea.’ Native races within the Empire, and our 
duties to them. Extension of friendly feeling, and of courtesy and fair 
dealing towards foreign nations. Appointment of Ambassadors, Envoys, 
and Consuls. 


3.—Industrial and Social Life and Duties. 


Selection for boys or girls of work in life. Loss to the nation when 
they are set to uncongenial labour. Corresponding gain of ‘tools to the 
man who can use them.’ 

What constitutes national wealth. Every capable and industrious 
and self-respecting citizen should add to the wealth of the community. 
Relation of skill and knowledge (a) to personal well-being and happiness; 
(6) to industrial success ; (¢) to power of public usefulness. 

The great industries of the country, their growth and development. 
Changes caused by the use of machinery. 

(i.) Associations of Workers—(1) Trade unions, their history and 
work. Labour disputes and strikes. Arbitration and conciliation. (2) 
Co-operative societies ; their work in distribution and production. (3) 
Friendly societies. Training in habits of industry ; thrift and self-help. 
Value of the work of voluntary associations in the education of the adult 
citizen. 

(ii.) Zhe State and Labour.—Factory Acts; Mines Acts; Women’s 
and Children’s labour. Dangerous employments. Health and safety of 
the worker. Information as to condition of workers. Labour Depart- 
ment of Board of Trade. The Government and Municipalities as 
employers of labour. Dockyards, Arsenals, and public works. 

(iii.) ational Welfare.—The importance to the nation of effective, 
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honest, and intelligent management of all forms of business and industry. 
The disasters which result from mismanagement or fraud. 

The duty of the community to sympathise with every reasonable effort 
of the workers to improve their condition, and develop their intelligence. 
That which injures their efficiency or lessens their hopefulness leads to 
national loss, and to the maintenance or increase of poverty and ignorance. 
A healthy and skilful body of workers, upright in character and self-reliant, 
is a source of strength to the country. 

(iv.) Duty to Home and Country.—Faithful discharge of homlier 
duties of life is the best preparation for their discharge in city and 
nation. Civic duty begins in the life of the family: expands with 
occupation in trade, business and profession. 

In earning their livelihood men and women also serve their fellow- 
citizens, and their country. Membership of self-governing societies is 
among the best means of civic education. 

As intelligence, honour, and virtue are essential to the welfare of the 
family, so is patriotism necessary to national and social life. We have to 
recognise that our public responsibilities are duties as much as personal 
and family obligations. We have no right to expect just legislation or 
impartial adminstration unless we perform with intelligence those public 
duties which devolve upon all. If we suffer injustice in connection with 
public affairs, we have little right to complain unless we have done our 
own duty. 


‘TOMMY TEAZE,’ 


HAT a bright-looking, bonnie boy, Tommy was! At least so 
thought his mother as she looked at him with the love-light in 

her eyes. He was an affectionate boy, too, and was fond of his father 
and his sisters, while to him there was nobody in the whole world like his 
mother. His real name was not ‘Tommy Teaze,’ but Thomas Turner, but 
he had a habit of teazing and playing tricks on all living beings that he 
came in contact with. And so he got his second name in consequence, 
partly in anger, and partly by way of counter-teaze. In the house, if he 
could by any possibility catch any of his sisters just sitting down and un- 
aware of him, if he were near enough, away would slide the chairs and 
down they would fall with a bump. If a work-box-was left within his 
reach, something was sure to be found in it when they wanted it again 
which was disagreeable. In going upstairs to the rooms above they 
had to be careful, lest they might touch something slightly that 
would bring something down upon them, not hurting them much, perhaps, 
but startling them strongly at the moment. He thus taught caution and 
alertness of attention to them all as they went about the house. As for 
poor pussy, it would not come within his reach if it could possibly help it, 
but would start upand get away as soon as he made his appearance. The 
dog fairly howled if Tommy once got a grasp of its collar, while the fowl in 
the back-yard scattered in confused flight and cluckerings whenever he 
went there. There was hardly a living being about him which he had 
not played tricks upon. He would catch poor sparrows and mice in traps, 
and tying a string to the leg of the one or the tail of the other, he 
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mightily enjoyed their wrigglings and contortions in their vain endeavours 
to escape. He stoned the poor frogs that lived in a pond a little way up 
the road as long as there was one in view. How he would laugh as the 
frightened creatures scuttled away, plunging in wild flight into the water. 
He got a catapult, with which he tried to knock down birds as they 
perched on the trees, and, alas! he often succeeded. There wasa little dog 
belonging to a crippled boy who lived a short way from where Tommy 
lived ; he managed to get hold of it one day, and fastened a tin kettle 
- to its tail, and sent it scampering off up the lane, the noise made by the 
rattling of the stone inside frightening the poor creature horribly. O 
how Tommy did laugh. It was such fun—to hz / 

And so for these tricks and many others he was nick-named ‘Tommy 
Teaze.’ But he didn’t care so long as he got his fun. It was not that he 
was a cruel boy, but he never realized that the contortions, wrigglings, 
and struggles of the poor things that he tormented caused them to suffer. 
No, it was not the pain that he enjoyed, but the grotesque forms their 
motions took that made him laugh. So, in spite of his sisters’ protestations, 
his father’s admonitions, and his mother’s pleadings, he went on, and was 
becoming hardened, and in time would have become cruel, had he not 
been cured in the oddest way. This was how it happened. 

One day Tommy had been having what he thought to be the rarest 
fun. He had caught a big fat mouse in a trap, and he tied a string to its 
tail, and got it out. He ran with it into the back-yard, and there was 
pussy, which began to move when it saw him in order to get out of his 
way. But the smell of the mouse overcame its fears. Tommy let the 
mouse down on the ground, but snatched it away again just as 
pussy was about to seize it, and so pussy was disappointed of its prey. 
Again and again did he play the same trick, laughing until the tears rolled 
down his cheeks at the bewildered cat. At last he was swinging it about in 
rather a careless way, thinking over some new device by which he might 
have some additional fun, when pussy made a sudden spring, and seizing 
the mouse, darted off with it into the field. Tommy gave chase, but 
after running some distance he gave up the chasein a state of great dis- 
appointment, and sat down near the hedge to cool himself a bit, for it was 
a warm day, and he was hot withrunning. He had not been there long 
before ‘squeak,’ ‘squeak,’ came to his ear, and he turned about to 
see where it came from. What was his astonishment to find that he had 
four legs instead of two, and no hands or arms. He was covered with 
fur, too, and had no clothes on. Yes, there could be no doubt about 
the squeak being his own voice, and to his horror, coming towards 
him was a large, big-eyed, whiskered thing in fur, too, but of a different 
kind to his own. O, how his heart did throb, all but bursting with fear. 
He started up to run from what he knew to be his deadly enemy ; 
how he knew he could not tell, but he did know. Was there no way of 
escape? There was a very small hole in the bottom of the hedge, but of 
course it was impossible for him to get into it ; but desperation made him 
try, and to his astonishment he got in easily. He found himself in a sort 
of tunnel, and he ran on, his heart beating in terror, until he got out 
again into the open air, and there were several other mice, who received 
him as a matter of course as one of themselves. Yes, he was changed 
into a poor timid little mouse. Yet somehow he felt quite at home 
with his companions, and was soon frolicking among the merriest, and 
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following their example of eating the soft and succulent root-ends of 
soft grasses. 

How long he lived this life he never knew, but he was not at all 
unhappy while it lasted. But it came toan end. One day he went 
back into the tunnel through which he at first had passed, and near him 
was a piece of delicious smelling food. He entered a narrow way to 
get at it, and, as soon as he began to nibble at the precious morsel, he 
heard a click behind him, but he went on eating until he had finished ; 
when, alas! he found that he could not get away from where he was. 
The way he had entered was blocked, and though there were spaces 
between the iron bars that were on both sides of the place, he 
could not get his head through any of them. He tore at the bars all in 
vain, he dashed himself against them in utter despair, and ran from end 
to end of his prison, but there was no way out. He had paid dearly for 
the little treat he had just had. His heart beat in terror, and it seemed 
a long, long time before anything else happened,—confined there, weak, 
weary, and sore, and in fear of what he knew not. At last he felt the 
place in which he was confined lifted bodily away, and he heard a 
young voice, O! so like what his own used to be, crying out gleefully, ‘O 
what fun! There’s one caught!’ Then something came pushing and prod- 
ding against him until he was in a certain position, where he felt his tail 
seized, and something fastened to it. The next moment the way out of his 
confinement was open, and he darted out. One glorious moment he was 
free, and then, O horror! he found himself hanging head downwards, 
swinging through the air, and then placed on the floor, and off he ran, 
but was brought up instantly by what was attached to his tail. The 
laughter of the boy was fearful in poor Tommy’s ears; his cry of ‘O 
what jolly fun,’ was terrible. Suddenly he saw the same large, big-eyed, 
whiskered creature from which he had run away before coming towards 
him, and between his dread of it and his fear of the boy, he was all but 
distracted with terror. 

Then suddenly he found himself laid on a nice soft rug before a 
warm fire in a very comfortable condition. Everything was so neat 
and clean that it was really delightful to be there. But what was this? 
Two bonnie little girls, and a bright-eyed, red-cheeked boy came into 
the room, and as soon as they entered, the ‘oldest girl cried out, ‘See, 
a strange pussy! what a nice big one it is!’ These words led Tommy 
to look at himself as well as he could, and behold, he was no longer a 
poor little mouse, but a fine large cat with a glossy fur. He got up 
and rubbed against the girls, purring pleasantly the jwhile, as much as 
to say, ‘Let us be friends!’ Decidedly this was an improvement on his 
former condition, and he was feeling very grateful for the change, when 
all at once there shot a horrid pain like a flame through his whole frame, 
and in spite of himself he could not help squalling and spitting a bit, 
the pain was so dreadful. The eldest girl in pitiful tones tried to soothe 
him a little. ‘Poor pussy, you are hurt, I am sure you are! You are 
a bad, cruel boy, Tommy, for treading on its tail in that way. See how 
it suffers!’ But the boy only laughed, shouting out, ‘O, such fun to see 
it wriggling and spitting in that way !’ 

The boy was making his way towards pussy again when the house 
door opened, and the cat darted through the way thus made into the back- 
yard to escape from him. But here was Hector, the big, ugly house-dog, 
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which, the moment he saw pussy, made straight for him, barking furiously, 
Pussy, with his tail swollen enormously, flew swiftly across the yard with 
terror-filled heart, bounded over the wall, the dog giving chase, and, O 
horror ! the boy was following too, shouting, ‘ Hector,a cat! acat! Catch 
it, my lad!’ Passy ran along the hedge-side down the field, until he 
thought he would have to stop from fear and fatigue, and so become the 
prey of those cruel creatures. At last when it seemed as if he could run 
no further he came to a tree, and, digging his claws into the bark, he got up 
to the highest and longest branch, and on to the extremest end. To his 
horror, he saw that a sheet of water lay below into which he would fall and 
perish if he were not extremely cautious. He had hardly got up when there 
came the dog yelping at the foot of the tree, furious because it could not 
get at pussy. Poor Tommy looked about him with wistful eyes for a 
possible opening of escape, but he saw none. Above him was the sky, 
and he could not go up there; beneath him was the water, and he could 
not descend below without drowning. Atthe foot of the tree was the dog, 
and coming on towards it, shouting out encouragement to his ally, was 
the boy. To attempt to escape in that direction was to perish miserably. 
What was he to do? Alas! he knew not. In sheer desperation he 
mewed savagely, and the boy laughed loudly, while the other brute, the 
one with four legs, barked and yelled fiercely. The boy had something 
in his hand, and began to throw stones with it. They rattled against the 
branches of the tree, but did not at first hit poor pussy, though they 
came pretty near, and pussy clawed and mewed in greater passion than 
ever. ‘We'll have it down yet, Hector, look out!’ and he threw again. 
How was this to be escaped from? Hah! a sudden. blow on the head 
made poor pussy sick and dizzy with pain, and swerving instinctively 
aside from another stone that came immediately after—a louder laugh 
and whoop than usual, a splash, and then——. ................ 

Tommy found himself in his mother’s arms, cuddled close to her 
bosom. He was crying and sobbing as if broken-hearted. ‘ What 
ails my bonnie boy? What is it, mother’s darling?’ she asked, in 
evident alarm at the violence of his emotion, kissing him again and again, 
and pressing him to her heart. What an experience that was for her, 
that her bright-eyed, sweet-tempered, merry little boy should be thus 
shaken by such a storm of sorrow! He was some time before he 
could speak, and then he broke out, ‘O, ma, ma! I will never be ‘Tommy 
Teaze’ again, never, never! I didn’t know that it hurt, but it does, it 
does, O, it does, and I will never, no never do it again! Will God, and 
the cats, the dogs, the mice, and the frogs forgive me, if I never be 
cruel again ?’ 

‘My pet, I am sure He will, if you try to be kind instead of being 
cruel. There now you are coming round. What made mother’s own 
darling so frightened? Won’t you tell your own mother?’ She kissed 
him again and again, until he looked up into her face, and replied, ‘I did, 
not know that it hurt so ; I thought it was all fun, but it does, itdoes. For 
I was turned into a mouse and a pussy, and it was dreadful! I was 
caught in a trap and treated cruelly by a horrid boy, just like me, and 
he was called Tommy too. And then I was a pussy, chased by a dog, 
and hit on the head bya stone, and knocked off a tree into the pond! it 
was dreadful. I am safe with you now, but I do wonder whether God will 
forgive me—it“was so bad you know, ma,’ 
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‘Yes, my pet, God is your Heavenly Father, and you have only to 
show Him that you are really sorry by never doing such things again, and 
by trying to make all these creatures love you. He has no doubt sent 
this dream on purpose to teach you,’ 

“Dream ?’ questioned Tommy. ‘It was real, and I will try, I will try, 
and I will never have fun in hurting again—for, O, it is dreadful!’ And 
Tommy kept his word, and became as well known for his kindness as he 
had been known for his cruelty before, and after a time people ceased 
calling him ‘Tommy Teaze.’ 

WILLIAM MITCHELL. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


HE Committee appointed to arrange courses of Theological Study 

for young people have issued a circular giving full particulars 

respecting subjects and text-books for the coming winter. We would 

urge teachers and others to procure copies from Essex Hall, so that they 

may consider whether it would not be possible for them to organise 

classes in connection with their schools or churches. All the books 
mentioned in the circular may be obtained at Essex Hall. 

Now that the clergy of the Church of England are working their 
hardest to indoctrinate the children in our public schools with conceptions 
of God, Jesus, the Bible, Salvation, and Immortality, which we believe to 
be false and mischievous, it is most important that those to whom truer 
and nobler views have been revealed should be up and doing. It isa 
grievous thing to burden the minds and perplex the consciences of 
children with doctrines that are harmful, just as it is a glorious thing to 
inspire our boys and girls with a strong, generous faith in God, and in all 
that is God-like. Remember that priestcraft and superstition always die 
hard. 

The Bible is a difficult book to teach from with intelligence and 
helpfulness. Many parents and teachers are much perplexed by some of 
its ideas and expressions. Children must be constantly reminded that 
the Bible is not an English or a modern book, but an ancient and varied 
literature. To attempt to make out that the Bible teaches one definite, 
logical, and consistent view of religion is to misinterpret its whole history 
and meaning. The Bible has little, if any, Trinitarian doctrine in it, but 
it contains a great deal that no Unitarian believes. Until the Bible is 
read and studied with an intelligent yet reverent freedom, only confusion 
and harm can come from making its texts the authority or foundation of 
religious teaching. 

It is of the utmost importance that children should have their religious 

sympathies carefully trained. Conceit is an odious thing always and 
everywhere, and it is most odious of all in religion. It is surely not an 
impossible task to be true to our convictions without despising other 
people’s convictions. One of the best ways of cultivating a broad, 
generous spirit, is to make ourselves acquainted with the ever-varying 
thoughts and feelings of men on many of the great questions of religion. 
Dr. Brooke Herford’s ‘ Story of Religion in England’ will help to make 
its readers more tolerant and charitable, God is the Father and Friend 
of a/7 mankind, , 
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